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the Straits for Russia while keeping it closed to England
would not be palatable to the British public. He asked for
time to consider the matter and discuss it with the Prime
Minister.11 A few days later, Grey restated the views of the
British Government to Benckendorff that "England must
no longer make it a settled object of her policy to maintain
the existing arrangement with regard to the passage of the
Dardanelles." However, he doubted the expediency of ask-
ing England to make a definite engagement in this respect,
both on account of public opinion in England and of the
possibility of arousing the susceptibilities of other Powers,
particularly France and Germany. If Russia nevertheless
desired to raise the issue, the British Government was pre-
pared to discuss it.12
Izvolski, the Foreign Minister, considered these state-
ments, cautious as they were, as marking a "great evolution
in the relations of the two countries."1S In an undated
memorandum which he handed to the British Ambassador
on April 14, he summed up Russia's position as follows: 14
the Russian Government is gratified that closing of the
Straits is no longer a cardinal point of British policy. It re-
gards it as of the greatest importance that the British For-
eign Secretary has not raised objection in principle to a
contemplated arrangement under which Russian warships
would have exclusive right of passage through the Straits,
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